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II.— CAESAR B. G., III., 12, 1— A REVIEW AND AN 
INTERPRETATION. 

" Erant eius modi fere situs oppidorum, ut posita in extremis 
lingulis promunturiisque neque pedibus aditum haberent, cum 
ex alto se aestus incitavisset, quod bis accidit semper horarum 
XII spatio, neque navibus quod rursus minuente aestu naves in 
vadis afflictarentur." Caesar is speaking of the difficulties con- 
fronting him in his operations against the strongholds of the 
Veneti. In this statement the present article has to do only 
with the clause quod bis accidit semper horarum XII spatio — 
such is the traditional reading — relative to the recurrence of 
the Atlantic tides. Few statements of equal brevity in all classi- 
cal literature have been subjected to more hostile and more 
lasting criticism, or have been conjecturally emended in more 
diverse ways, or have afforded better illustration of the ovine 
nature of the editorial methods of many of our text-book 
makers. 

The fact, moreover, that in only two * of the twenty-one 
twentieth-century editions collated is this vulgate reading re- 
tained shows the opportuneness of any valid defence that can 
be made for it. 

Before proceeding to this, however, it will be well to take an 
historical survey of the readings of the codices and editions and 
of the conjectural emendations that have been offered. Meusel 
(Berlin, 1894) cites the readings of this clause in nine codices; 
Holder (Freiburg, 1882), in ten. Three of Meusel's codices 
are not cited by Holder, and four of the latter's are not cited by 
Meusel. So we have a total of thirteen citations from those 
MSS considered the best by these editors representing opposing 
schools of textual evaluation. All of these thirteen read bis, 
except the Ursinianus, 2 which has its, and the Riccardianus and 

'Du Pontet (Oxford, 1901); Schmalz (Leipzig, 1905). 
2 The nomenclature of Meusel is the simpler and is followed when not 
otherwise stated. 
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Hauniensis I, which have his. All of the a-class * have accedit ; 
all of the /J-class,' accidit. The entire thirteen have the numeral 
XII. Of inferior MSS, the Egmondanus, Vossianus I and 
Vratislaviensis I are cited for accedit; the Vratislaviensis II 
and the Jadrensis, for accidit. The Oxoniensis omits bis and 
Vindobonensis V has his. 

We pass next to a review s of the editions, versions and emen- 
dations. In these we note first the varying position of semper. 
In the Editio princeps (Rome, 1469), the Venetae (1471, 1482, 
1490, 1494 and 1499), the Mediolanensis (1477), Beroaldina 
(sine loco, 1508), Lugdunensis (1508) and Ochinensiana (Ven- 
ice, 1 511) semper follows accidit. The Incerta (sine loco, 
1473) has semper accidit, which has the support of the codex 
Vratislaviensis II. This inversion appears also in the Aldina 
(Venice, 1513) and the Juntina secunda* (Florence, 1514). 
The prestige of these editions led to the adoption of this order 
in all but two 5 of the twenty-five subsequent editions collated 
that antedate that of Oudendorp (London, 1737). Such, then, 
is the order in nearly all of the great editions of the sixteenth 

1 These are Bongarsianus, Parisinus I, Moysiacensis, Vaticanus, Ash- 
burnhamianus and Holder's Excerpta Parisiaca Lat. 6842B, Parisiacus 
Lat. S766 and Leidensis. 

2 These are Thuaneus, Ursinianus, Riccardianus, Vindobonensis I and 
the Hauniensis I. 

3 This review is based upon a collation of a hundred and seventy-nine 
of the better editions, etc. These include those in the Library of Con- 
gress and in the Libraries of the Universities of Michigan, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Johns Hopkins. The writer 
has personally collated the readings of ninety-nine of these. His special 
thanks are due to Mr. George R. Swain of the University of Michigan 
who generously collated the readings of the rich collection of editions, 
etc., in the University Library, including seventy-six of the total col- 
lation. Professor Charles H. Beeson of the University of Chicago 
kindly sent the reading of the first edition of Godvinus (Paris, 1678). 
The readings of a number of editions not to be found in any of the 
Libraries named have been collated from the citations of other editors 
and critics. Different editions by the same editor are not counted unless 
the reading is changed. 

4 1 have no citation of Juntina prima. The secunda is, according to 
its preface, a revised edition, so the reading here may differ. 
'Stephanus (Paris, 1544) and the Turrisana (Venice, 1568). 
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and seventeenth centuries. Of the editions collated that are 
later than Oudendorp's, only four * retain semper before the 
verb. The return to the earlier collocation seems to have been 
Oudendorp's one abiding contribution to the textual history of 
the passage. Other minor variations are occasionally found. 
Thus, according to Schneider, the codices Vratislavienses I and 
III, Gothani I and II, Hamburgensis and Vindobonensis IV, and 
the editions generally that antedate that of Aldus Nep. (Venice, 
1 566) , have duodecim written out, instead of XII. So also the 
Turrisana later. Schneider tells us also that Vratislaviensis II 
has the XII after spatio and that in Gothanus I, omni has been 
written after horarum, between the lines, by a second hand. 

The sense of the vulgate is well supported by the Greek 
Metaphrast — 8ut tijv b> ScoSexa &fKWS 81s ■ytvojutvijv rij<s SaXaoorf: 
TrXij/jL/wpiSa. 

The earliest editorial change that departed from the sense of 
the vulgate seems to have been in that edition distinguished as 
b by its possessor, the learned Florentine, Petrus Victorius 
(1499-1585). He wrote from this b, on the margin of his 
copy of the princeps which is still preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, the reading — quod hie accidit semper ho- 
rarum duodecim spatio. Frigell (Upsala, 1861) was unable to 
identify this b of Victorius with any known edition and this 
collation has revealed nothing more of it. The same reading, 
however, is, according to Schneider, found written by a second 
hand in the codex Gothanus I. It was adopted also by Arnold 
Montanus in the Elzevir edition of 1670. 2 

The next editorial change revealed by the collation is that in 
the Turrisana (1568). This reads — quod his accidit semper 
horarum duodecim spatio. This, as we have seen, has the sup- 
port of three of the codices. Nearly three centuries pass before 
it reappears in the edition of Schneider (Halle, 1840).* The 

1 Two French and two American, all following Godvinus (Paris, 1678). 

2 1 have no citation from the first edition by Montanus (Amsterdam, 
1651). Meusel in his Coniecturae Caesarianae (Berlin, 1893) is prob- 
ably correct in citing the second edition of Montanus (1661) for this 
reading. This is the only citation in Meusel for hie here. 

"Schneider expressly ascribes the reading to "Veneta d" (1494), 
but the copy of this among the incunabula of the Library of Congress 
has bis. I found Schneider so uniformly reliable in his citations, that 
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editor interprets — "his ad Gallos spectat qui Oceanum acco- 
lunt." Schneider has had but a feeble following. A bare half 
dozen of the editions collated follow his lead, though none of 
the three that I have personally examined acknowledge it. 
Nipperdey (Leipzig, 1847) disapproved Schneider's reading, 
" quia in superioribus Galli ne commemorarentur quidem ". 
Heller in i860 (Philologus, 15, 354) and Hug in 1862 (Rhein. 
Mus., 17, 156) endorse Nipperdey's disapproval. 

The next formal departure from the vulgate reading seems 
to have been that made by Petrus Bertius in his dissertation 
De Aggeribus et Pontibus hactenus in Mari structis, published 
in Sallengre's Nov. Thes. Antiqq. Rom. (t. II, p. 948 ff.) in 
1718. He quotes Caesar, apparently from memory, thus — 
" quum ex alto se ventus x incitavisset, quod bis semper incidit 
XXIV (vitiose legebatur duodecim) horarum spatio ". Jurinus 
gave a half-hearted support to this in a note in the edition of 
Bentley (London, 1742) : " Legendum vel cum MS Oxoniensi, 
quod accidit semper horarum XII spatio, vel, si mavis, quod bis 
accidit semper horarum XXIV spatio. Alioqui f alsum est, quod 
omnes norunt." The suggestion, however, did not yet germi- 
nate. Of the editions collated, Oberlin's (Leipzig, 1805) was 
the first to adopt the XXIV of Bertius for the XII of the 
vulgate. Then the important edition of Achaintre et Lemaire 
(Paris, 1819) and the Valpy re-issue (London, 1819) of the 
old edition "ad usum Delphini", by Godvinus (Paris, 1678), 
followed suit, the former referring to Bertius, the latter follow- 
ing Oberlin. A few * others adopted the new reading, but the 
older prevailed 'until Kraner, who had previously preferred Us 

a second visit to Washington was made to re-examine this edition before 
writing this note. Schneider is the only editor cited by Meusel for the 
reading. 

'The italics are mine. They show the variations from the vulgate. 
The quotation is from the copy in the Library of the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore. 

'Among these were Anthon (New York, 1838) and Bullions (New 
York, 1845), the first Americans to accept the XXIV, the former with 
express reference to Bertius, the latter without reference or remark. 

' Of the editions collated that date between Oberlin and Kraner", only 
ten have bis . . . XXIV, while twenty-nine retain bis . . . XII. 
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to bis, returned in his third edition x (1859) to the orthodox bis, 
but adopted the heterodox XXIV, citing Pliny ' in its support. 
German scholarship was supreme and there was little disposi- 
tion to question any of its dicta that seemed in any wise reason- 
able. Editor after editor fell into line. Within a dozen years 
the new reading had an international vogue and the vulgate 
had fallen into comparative desuetude. 3 Bertius, long dead and 
almost forgotten, had triumphed after a century and a half. 
Another had carried his cause to a victory that seemed for a 
time sweeping and almost complete. 

Schneider had already led the opposition to the views of 
Bertius. In his note on " XII ", he remarked " Hunc nu- 
merum cum antecedentium scriptura salva veritate consistere 
non posse intelligentes f uerunt qui duplicarent, non animadver- 
tentes illi certae et legitimae vicissitudinis fluxus ac refluxus, 
quam Caesarem ignorasse credibile non est, significationem ista 
mutatione adhibita tolli. Nam XXIV horis bis accidere id 
demum recte dicitur, quod accuratiorem minoris spatii defini- 
tionem non recipit : quod omnibus XII horis semel accidit, id 
nulla causa est cur XXIV bis accidere dicatur." Heller, too 
(Phil. 15, 356), had entered his protest : " Quod Petr. Bertium 
induxit, ut scribendum putaret ' bis XXIV horarum spatio ', 
fuit, quod meminerat, horarum duodecim spatio semel esse 
aestum, semel decessum; id quod sane etiam pueris decan- 
tatum." 

Vielhaber in 1861 (6. Z. 12, 52) was one of the earliest 
opponents of Kraner. In reviewing this third edition, he re- 

1 Citations from Kraner and references to his editions are quite con- 
fusing in some of our editions. In 1852 he published a gymnasial pro- 
gramm — Observationes in aliquot Caesaris locos de interpolatione sus- 
pectos. His earlier editions of the Commentaries appeared in 1853, 1855, 
1859 and 1861 respectively. 

' H. N. II, 97, 202 — bis affluunt (aestus maris) bisque remeant vicenis 
quaternisque semper horis. Kraner had long been anticipated in this 
citation, as by Rhellicanus (1540), Aldus Nep. (1566) and Montanus 
(1670), but none of these had found in it a reason to change the text 
of Caesar. 

s Of the editions collated that date between Kraner 3 and Meusel (1894), 
twenty have the new reading, bis . . . XXIV, and only four retain 
bis . . . XII. Of the latter, Bingham's (Greensboro, N. C, 1864) has 
unique historical interest from its publication in the C. S. A. 
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marked : " Gegen die Anderung des XII in XXIV spricht, dass 
E 1 die Zahl ausgeschrieben hat, also der Schreiber der Hand- 
schrift E muss XII gelesen haben." Hug (1. c), the next year, 
branded Kraner's change as " willkiirlich ". In 1863 and again 
in 1872, Heller (Phil. 19, 483; 31, 532) re-entered the lists 
against Kraner and his citation of Pliny. All attacks, however, 
were futile and Kraner remained master of the field for a third 
of a century. Then his star declined as rapidly as it had risen. 

We have seen that Jurinus had in 1742 preferred to follow 
the Oxoniensis and to delete bis. The Abbe le Mescrier in his 
revision (Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1763) of the translation of 
Nic. Perrot dAblancourt (Paris, 1650) had adopted this view 
in his rendering of the clause " Ce qui arrive de douze en douze 
heures " for Ablancourt's " Ce qui arrive deux fois en douze 
heures ". Jurinus's idea, however, did not grow into editorial 
favor for a century. So far as the collation shows, Apitz (Ber- 
lin, 1837) was the first to bracket bis in the text. Nipperdey 
(Leipzig, 1847) did the same. Roersch (Liege, 1864) and 
Allen & Greenough (Boston, 1874) follow Nipperdey. Gitl- 
bauer (Freiburg, 1884) athetized bis outright, and E. Hoff- 
mann 2 (Vienna, 1888) elected to change his earlier views and 
to follow Nipperdey. Six editions in a half century, out of the 
seventy-four collated, mark the slow growth in favor of the 
idea. Then came the edition of Meusel (Berlin, 1894), ac- 
claimed as almost a new textus receptus. Meusel has had a 
unique experience among the editors of Caesar, as may be 
illustrated by this passage. Though running directly counter 
to all manuscript tradition save the inferior Oxoniensis alone, 
he has carried with him all but six 2 of the twenty-six of the 
later editions collated. 

Such have been the main attempts in the textual history of the 
passage to divert its current into other channels. Of little less 

1 His E is Vratislaviensis I. 

* Du Pontet and Schmalz, as stated in note 1, p. 282. Bellanger (Paris, 
1897), Walker (Chicago, 1908) and Prammer 10 (Leipzig, 1008), revised 
by Kalinka, follow Kraner. Benoist et Dosson (Paris, 1906) read quod 
bis accedit, etc., with the o-class of MSS and the junior editor remarks: 
"Les travaux de MM Meusel et R. Schneider n'ont pu me determiner 
a accorder aux manuscrits de la 2 e classe la large place qu'on leur 
attribue un peu legerement a mon gre." P. II. 
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interest have been the minor attempts to divert it hither or yon. 
The least of these have employed the principle of the tumbling- 
dam, as it were, of an interpunctuation. The earliest of these 
is found in the Veneta IV ( 1494) : quod bis accidit : semper 
horarum duodecim spatio. This recurs in the Beroaldina 
(1508). Three centuries later it reappears as a suggestion in 
the notes of Herzog 2 (Leipzig, 1831) and Seyffert (Halle, 
1836) - 1 Baumstark (Freiburg, 1832) and E. Hoffmann 1 
(Vienna, 1857) adopted the interpunctuation in their texts. 
Heller (Phil. 15, 356) opposes Seyffert "nam ita quidem ad 
' bis ' necessario addi oportuit ' quotidie ' ". Herzog (1. c.) also 
felt this, as he suggests also quod bis <die> accidit, semper 
horarum XII spatio. According to Meusel 2 (Berlin, 1913), 
Gertz would read — quod bis accidit die, semper horarum XII 
spatio. 

Oudendorp (London, 1737) would interpunctuate differently, 
— quod bis accidit semper, horarum XII spatio. Heller in 1872 
(op. cit. 31, 534) , without mention * of Oudendorp, recommends 
this interpunctuation and interprets semper as equivalent to 
quotidie, comparing Terence (Adelph. 293 f.).' Zelger (6. Z., 
35> 595) in !884 endorses Heller and says he has made the 
traditional reading " recht glaublich ". 

Kiibler (Leipzig, 1893) rejects any interpunctuation and 
reads — quod bis accidit cotidie semper horarum duodenarum 
spatio. Thomann (1874) 4 in a Zurich programm, Der franzo- 
sische Atlas zu Casars gallischem Kriege, III (p. 1 ) , had antici- 
pated the cotidie of Kiibler, but had boldly excised half the 
clause — quod bis accidit cotidie [semper horarum XII spatio]. 

Others have harked back to bis as the source of error. We 
have already reviewed the early substitutions of hie and his. In 
1852 Kraner in the programm mentioned in n. 1, p. 286, sug- 

1 Seyffert* (1879) is a convert to Bertius and Kraner. For E. Hoff- 
mann 2 see p. 287. 

'Meusel, too, in Conj. Caes. p. 22, omits Oudendorp and misstates 
Heller's interpunctuation. He omits reference also to Veneta IV and 
Beroaldina. 

* " Nam nunquam unum intermittit diem 
quin semper ueniat." 
4 Thomann in 1871 had approved the reading XXIV. So in his case we 
find a reaction against Bertius and Kraner. 
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gested iis for bis and his first and second editions so read. He 
explains iis as referring to oppidis, " dass sie namlich durch das 
Steigen der Fluth von der Landseite aus unzuganglich werden ". 
So reads the Ursinianus also. Dietsch, in 1852 (N. Jahrb. 66, 
303), commented on Kraner's iis: "so mussen wir doch den 
Ausdruck ' den Stadten begegnet dies ' etwas wunderlich 
finden ". The change found no favor and was abandoned, as 
we have seen, in Kraner's third edition. Heller (1. c. i860) 
and Vielhaber (1. c. 1861) expressed their disapproval of iis. 

Dietsch (1. c.) proposed ibi for bis. So did Vielhaber (1. c). 
Neither won approval. Frigell 2 (1861) changed from the 
orthodox bis of his first edition (1854) and read iterum for bis. 
He defends this in vol. Ill, p. 56 f . by the argument : " Ad- 
verbia quoque numeralia per compendia scripta permutationibus 
obnoxia fuerunt. Qua in re nihil vulgatius est, quam adverbia 
ordinis cum quotientivis mutari, neque eorum ulla f acilius, quam 
bis . . . et iterum et secundum, inter se commutabantur." 
Heller combats this in Phil. 19, 483. 

Another set of conjectures is found in connection with the 
reading accedit of the a-class of MSS. These appear to have 
begun with Hug (1. c), who, after pronouncing unsatisfactory 
all attempts to interpret the vulgate, decides to follow " all the 
more important MSS " for the verb form and to strike the b 
out of bis and read quod is accedit semper horarum XII spatio. 
He finds confirmation for is (i. e., aestus) accedit in the anti- 
thetic clause in 13, 1 — quo f acilius vada ac decessum aestus 
excipere possent — and the analogous " bis adfluunt bisque 
remeant " of Pliny (1. a), and he makes " quod is accedit ", etc., 
an explanation of the statement " neque pedibus aditum habe- 
rent ". There would thus be complete correspondence between 
the temporal clause " cum ex alto se incitavisset " on the one 
hand and the ablative absolute " rursus minuente aestu " on the 
other. This was approved by Dinter (Leipzig, 1864), Kochly 
u. Riistow (Stuttgart, 1866), Dtibner (Paris, 1867) — three out 
of the twenty editions collated that date between 1862 and 1880. 
Later Walther (Paderborn, 1881), Holder (Freiburg, 1882), 
Prammer (Prague, 1883), Whitte (Copenhagen, 1886) and 
Kelsey (Boston, 1886) — the only American to do so — adopted 
it. Dinter inserted it in his revision of Doberenz (Leipzig, 
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1890) and Kalinka endorsed l it by retaining it in his revision of 
Prammer (Leipzig, 1891). In spite of this editorial support, 
the emendation could make no farther headway, for the prestige 
of Kraner was at its height. 

Heller (1. c. 1863) had been prompt to combat Hug: " Man 
muss nur nicht glauben, dass Casar sich in diesen worten herbei- 
lassen wolle, die naturgeschichtliche erscheinung seinen lesern 
vorzufuhren; fur solche belehrungen nimmt er sich in mitte 
seiner erzahlung nie die zeit: . . . Auch in diesem zusatz 
spricht er nur von der ausf iihrbarkeit seiner militarischen opera- 
tionen; und durch nichts als durch diese worte, . . . konnte 
er besser, und zugleich mit beibringung des grundes, sagen, 
dass fiir seine unternehmungen zu lande ihm immer nur die 
geringe zeit von sechs, und, . . . desgleichen fiir die annahe- 
rung zur see die darauf folgenden sechs stunden blieben." 

Later Zelger (1. c.) strongly disapproved it, because (a) Hug 
makes the relative clause causal ; (b) the idea of bis is not to be 
set aside in any mention of the ebb and flow of the tide ; (c) it 
is stylistically " ungliicklich " to use " das matte accedit " after 
" den kraf tigen Ausdruck se incitavisset " with only quod is 
between. 

Vielhaber in 1866 (O. Z., 17, 229), shifting from the position 
held in 1861, is convinced that accedit is right, but he cannot 
agree with Hug and Dinter as regards is for bis. He finds the 
corruption in quod bis and emends to read qui die accedit, etc. 
Benoist et Dosson alone follow the reading of the a-class of 
MSS without change, — quod bis accedit semper horarum XII 
spatio. These editors interpret thus : " Deux fois (par jour) 
a une distance de . . . a une intervalle, avec une intervalle de 
12 heures, g.-a-d. deux fois en 24 heu'res." ' 

1 Kalinka later abandoned it. See n. 2, p. 287. 

J As but few editors have indicated their syntactical exegesis of the 
ablative spatio, it is not possible to tell how many of them would thus 
interpret it. Among the forerunners of Benoist et Dosson we have 
Mescrier (quoted above), Patterson (London, 1825) — "At an interval 
of twelve hours", Herzog (1831) — "Jedesmal nach Verlauf von 12 
Stunden " and Seyffert ( 1836) in the same words as Herzog. So later 
F. P. Long (Oxford, 191 1) has "A flow that takes place twice a day 
at twelve hours' interval." Contra, we have the Greek Metaphrast and 
Perrot d'Ablancourt, quoted above; Edmonds (London, 1650) — "Al- 
wayes twice in twelve houres " ; Bladen (London, 1705) — " Once in six 
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The traditional reading has had defenders, not only those 
editors that silently, but consciously, adopted it in spite of all 
attacks made upon it, but also more argumentative ones, as 
Edmonds, Baumstark and especially Heller. In spite of the able 
defence made by the last in his three papers in Philologus 
(11. cc), he is forced to admit that " twelve hours " is a round 
number for twelve hours and twenty-five minutes, or else to 
understand that the tide was always flowing in, at one stage or 
another, twice in twelve hours. 

The attack, however, has always been due to the belief that 
the vulgate does not express the actual, literal truth. This belief 
is undoubtedly the cause of variance in the few MSS that do not 
have bis. This is the reason why Bertius and Jurinus sought to 
emend. So Haus (Magontiaci, 1783) remarks "Mendum 
negligentia librariorum inrepsit : nam spatio XXIIII horarum 
bis accidit." This is the reason still given for not accepting the 
vulgate. Thus, for instance, St. George Stock (Oxford, 1908) 
characteristically remarks : " Bis is in all the MSS, but even 
Caesar cannot alter the tides." Meusel (1910, Jahresber. 
36, 72) says : " Dass die hdschr. Lesart unmoglich ist, bedarf 
keines Beweises. Wie zu andern ist, ist sehr f raglich." T. Rice 
Holmes (Oxford, 191 3) observes: "Bis is, I need hardly say, 
contrary to fact." 

It has been shown that the controversy has raged especially 
about bis, accidit and XII. It may be rashly presumptuous to 
enter the fray in which so many veteran Latinists and Caesarians 
have crossed swords with varying fortunes and to attempt to 
stay the tide of a battle that has now for some years been prac- 
tically given up as lost. But truth cannot forever be suppressed. 
It must ultimately prevail. I believe that each of these words 
is absolutely and literally true and that Caesar's statement 
would, to a contemporary, express his meaning clearly and 
accurately. 

The interpretation 1 I offer of the much mooted clause is, 
from the point of view of recent editors, the one most difficult 



hours " ; Baumstark, " spatio, innerhalb ", and a number of school edi- 
tions in the last century. 

'This occurred to me some twenty years ago while teaching Caesar 
at Exeter. I cannot convince myself that it is incorrect. 
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to defend, as it accepts the vulgate in its entirety. All the edi- 
tors, all the critics and defenders of this reading, seem to have 
been involved, not through ignorance but through oversight, in 
one common error. They have all, without exception so far as I 
have discovered, thought of the hora of Caesar as identical with 
that marked by our clocks and watches, the hora aequinoctialis 
(3>pa urrjiitpivii) , but only the astronomers * in Caesar's time used 
the term hora in this sense. In common usage hora signified the 
hora temporalis (<apa Kaipucrj), or one-twelfth of the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. This hora would vary in length from 
day to day, reaching in that latitude the maximum length of 
seventy-eight minutes at the summer solstice. Every hora, as 
thus defined, during the season that Caesar was there, would 
exceed sixty-three minutes in length. 

Again, the editors generally, so far as their notes indicate, 
consider accidit a present tense stating a phenomenon that 
always happens at all times and seasons, but why not consider 
accidit an aoristic perfect stating a phenomenon that always 
happened as a hindrance to his operations during that limited 
and definite period of which Caesar is writing ? With this inter- 
pretation of hora and accidit we have the statement of an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

As a mere statement of these theses may not, without elabora- 
tion, carry conviction to the reader, I shall defend them as 
follows. 

I. From such handbooks as Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, rev. ed. by Waite and Marindin, I, 970, and 
the Dictionnaire des Antiquites grecques et romaines par 
Daremberg et Saglio, II, 1, 171, we learn that the term hora as 
the designation of one-twelfth of the dies naturalis was in 
general use from the second century b. c. to the fourth century 
a. d., but as a designation for one-twelfth of the dies aequinoc- 
tialis it was known to few except the astronomers and it was not 
so used in ordinary life. Confirmation of this is shown in the 
Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard and in the question of 
the Master Himself — ou^i SwSoca &pai daw t>/s rjp.ipa.'i ; 

Just as Plautus (Pseud., 1304) indicates the shorter length 
of the hora hiberna, so Martial (XII, 1, 4) and Vegetius (Inst. 

1 " Les astronomes seuls se servirent des heures egales ou equinoc- 
tiales," Daremberg et Saglio, III, 257. 
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rei mil., I, 9) indicate the greater length of the hora aestiva. 
Then Vitruvius (IX, 3) tells how the sun in its passage through 
the signs lengthens or shortens the days and the hours at definite 
seasons and (IX, 8) describes the means for regulating sun- 
dials to make the hours short or long according to the respective 
months. 

II. Caesar in his extant writings uses the word hora twenty- 
three times, always with reference to the divisions of the dies 
naturalis, with the one possible exception l of B. G. VII, 41, 1. 
His Continuators use the word twelve times, ten referring to 
divisions of the day and two (B. G., VIII, 35, 3 ; B. Af. 70) 
referring to those of the night. Elsewhere in Caesar the night is 
divided into vigiliae, not into horae. Daremberg et Saglio (II, 
1, 170) state that this division of the night into vigiliae was com- 
mon in civil life as well as general in camp life. Caesar follows 
the military and common usage. The word hora would, then, 
in the minds of his readers be associated with the dies naturalis. 
They all knew that this day was composed of twelve such horae. 
I believe that Caesar for the sake of clearness purposely wrote 
horarum XII spatio as an equivalent in meaning to diet {natu- 
ralis) spatio. Had he written diei spatio, his meaning would 
have been ambiguous, as he uses the term dies now for the 
natural day from sunrise to sunset, now for the civil day from 
midnight to midnight. Cf. e. g., B. G, II, 11, 6 and VI, 18, 2 
with IV, 19, 1 and V, 13, 3. Diei spatio, then, might suggest 
one kind of day to one reader and another kind of day to another 
reader. Caesar avoids the ambiguity by using horarum XII 
spatio, meaning not that it actually happened twice every day 
between sunrise and sunset (though it sometimes did, as will 
appear later), but that it did always happen twice within a period 
of time equal to the length of time between sunrise and sunset. 
This is what he literally says and this is absolutely true. This, 
I believe, is just what his contemporary readers would under- 
stand him to mean. In no other passage in all of his works 

x Noctis is in all the MSS. August von Goler (Casars Gallischer Krieg 
in dem Jahre 52 v. Chr., Karlsruhe, 1859) pronounced noctis " eine 
verungliickte sinnentstellende Glosse". Kochly u. Rfistow (Stuttgart, 
1866) approved this. The younger von Goler (1880) emphasized it and 
almost all recent editors athetize noctis. This passage will be considered 
in a later paper. 
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would the context fail to distinguish between the two denota- 
tions of the term dies, were such distinction really important. 
In this one instance distinction was necessary for clearness, 
hence we have not in die nor diei spatio, but the one expression 
that could not be ambiguous, 1 — a striking instance of his " punc- 
tilious truthfulness ", of the " conscientious veracity of his 
Memoirs ". How else could he have expressed his meaning 
so well or have defined so closely the time ? Surely not as Heller 
says in Phil. 15, 355 — " Si certis quibusque ac statis temporibus 
exoriri maris aestum dicere voluisset Caesar, dicendum ei erat : 
duodecima quaque hora (vel si vis tertia decima quaque hora) 
semper aestus se incitat." Heller has the two-fold error of 
taking accidit as a general present and hora in its modern sense. 
Such a statement would have been true only of that period of 
the year in which each hora was equal to from sixty-two to 
sixty-five minutes, or less than a month at either equinox. 

III. In the spring of 56 b. c, Caesar and Crassus met at 
Ravenna to consider the political situation. There the news 
reached them of the action taken by Cicero in the Senate on the 
Nones of April in reference to the Campanian land. The con- 
ference was adjourned to Luca on the southern frontier of Cae- 
sar's province and Pompeius was summoned by his confederates 
(cf. Cic. Epist. ad Fam., I, 9, 8-9). Numerous politicians, 
great and small, including two hundred senators and the pro- 
consuls and praetors with a hundred and twenty lictors, with a 
great horde of their dependents and claqueurs, both men and 
women, thronged thither to pay their respects and to seek the 
loaves or, at least, the crumbs of patronage and favor. All 
these were dismissed filled with hopes and money (cf . Plut. Caes. 
21; Pomp. 51; Cras. 14; Appian, Civ. Wars, II, 17). After 
this demonstration of his ascendancy and the agreement made 
with Crassus and Pompeius, by which the fortunes of the world 
were decided, it would not be necessary for him to await the 
ultimate action of the Senate on the Ides of May. He could, 
however, hardly have left Luca before the latter half of April, 

J It will be noted that Pliny (1. a), too, avoids this ambiguity. He 
does not say in die, nor diei spatio, but eliminates the dies naturalis from 
possible consideration by his vicenis quaternisque semper horis. He 
could not say horarum XII spatio, as his statement is general for all 
seasons. Hence he cannot define so closely as Caesar does. 
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or have reached his army in Gaul before early in May. Once 
here he had to study the serious situation confronting him and 
to dispose part of his troops in such strategic positions, extend- 
ing from the Remi and Belgae on the north and east to Aqui- 
tania in the southwest, as to hold the Gauls in check and to 
prevent concert of action on their part against him. We may 
well suppose, moreover, that he would wait to learn of the safe 
arrival of the several contingents at their respective posts, 
before opening the main campaign under his personal direction 
against the Veneti. . Hence rather late in May or early in June 
would appear to have been as early as practicable for this. 

Another line of evidence points to a time somewhat later. In 
c. 9 we read of the measures taken by the Veneti on learning 
of the arrival of Caesar. In §8 we find among these, — f rumenta 
ex agris in oppida comportant. A study of all the passages in 
which Caesar uses the word frumentum shows that he is quite 
strict in his use of the plural frumenta, so we may conclude 
that the Veneti in their haste were carting their unthreshed 
corn into their towns. To answer the question that would 
naturally arise as to the approximate time, permit me to quote 
from a personal letter from our honored Ambassador of France, 
M. Jusserand : 

" In answer to your letter . . ., I beg to state that I was able 
to put your question to a compatriot of mine who lives in ordi- 
nary times very near Quiberon. I was thus informed that 
wheat matures there from the 8th to the 15th of July. This 
part of Brittany is the one where wheat ripens earliest." 

Even if the vast forests and extensive marshes with which 
Gaul was covered in those days made the climate appreciably 
colder, as claimed by some, this would naturally be least on the 
coasts of Brittany bathed in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. So if the Veneti were carrying their unthreshed but 
ripe or ripening 1 grain into their towns it must have been near 
the end of June at the earliest. 

The facts presented enable us to date the opening of the 

1 1 assume that it was near enough ripe to be of some use. I cannot 
agree with Meusel" — "naturlich wollten sie es auch den Romern nicht 
lassen, wenn es spater reif wiirde ". To accomplish this they had but to 
cut it down and let it spoil on the ground, or to burn it. 
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campaign not earlier than late May and not later than early 
July. 

After the close of the campaign against the Veneti, Caesar 
marched against the Morini and Menapii, a distance stated by 
Holmes (Conq. of Gaul, p. 68) to be " over four hundred miles " 
and by Meusel 2 to be " wenigstens 600 km." The time of 
departure is roughly indicated in 27, 2 — hiems suberat and in 
28, 1 — eodem fere tempore, etsi prope exacta iam aestas erat. 
Compare this with the closely synonymous statement in IV, 20, 
1 — exigua parte aestatis reliqua . . . etsi in his locis . . . ma- 
turae sunt hiemes and noting that in the latter instance Caesar 
yet gathers his fleet and sails for Britain on the 27th of August, 1 
we may infer that Caesar's departure from the Veneti was about 
the end of August. 

Other data corroborate this. In II, 2, 5, Caesar leaves his 
base at or near Vesontio and marches in about fifteen days to 
the territory of the Remi on the north bank of the Marne. 
Benoist et Dosson give the distance at about 230 km. (143 mi.). 
We are not told that he was hastening, yet he could hardly have 
been loitering, as he arrived " de improviso celeriusque omni 
opinione ". A corresponding rate of march in the present in- 
stance would require some forty days. The paucis diebus of 
III, 29, 2, is vague and relative. It may have been a week, ten 
days, or a fortnight. At any rate we cannot be far wrong in 
assuming that some fifty days elapse between his departure and 
the continuous rains of 29, 2, undoubtedly identical with the 
October rains of that region. 2 

Again, the wind and the calm* of c. 15 point to August as 

1 Cf . IV, 28, 1, — post diem quartum, etc., and 29, 1, — eadem nocte 
accidit, ut esset luna plena. Calculations show that this full moon was 
on the night of August 30/31. 

3 Cf . A. Girault de Saint Fargeau, Diet, de la France, t. 3, p. 335 (Dep. 
de Pas-de-Calais) — "A cette epoque (solstice d'ete) les vents . . . 
amenent les beaux jours, qui ne sont constants que vers la mi-aout, en 
septembre et les premiers jours d'octobre. En automne, les vents sont 
constamment ouest-nord-ouest et sud-ouest; ils annoncent toujours une 
temperature humide et froide, et des ouragans qui presque chaque 
annee causent des dommages considerables." 

* See Napoleon III. (Hist, de Jules Cesar, t. II, p. 143, n. 2) — " D'apres 
le memoire de M. le comte de Grandpr6, capitaine de vaisseau, insere 
au Recueil de la Societe des antiquaires de France, t. II, 1820, le vent 
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the time of the decisive naval engagement and the end of the 
campaign. Once more, a long campaign is indicated by the 
statement in 12, 3 — " Haec eo facilius magnam partem aestatis 
f aciebant " and by Dio Cassius, XXXIX, 40, 3 — vuvav oAiyov rqv 
£>paiav ftArqv avakwatv. So all the data lead us to the conclusion 
that Caesar left the place about the end of August. 

IV. In the following table the local time of high water, 
morning and evening, for certain days in the year 56 b. c, 
Julian, for Port Navalo, Quiberon Bay, France, latitude 47° 
32' 58" N., longitude 2° 54' 36" W., was computed for me by 
Mr. O. H. Tittmann, superintendent of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and president of the National Geographic 
Society, and the time of sunrise and sunset for the same days 
and place has been computed by Commander Harris Laning, 
head of the Department of Navigation at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy. Especial thanks are due these gentlemen for the assis- 
tance so generously given. The writer has added in the right- 
hand column the length, in hours and minutes, of the natural 
day at each date. 



56 B. C. Julian. 



Mar. 21 
Apr. 1 . . 
Apr. 11. 
Apr. 21. 
May 1 . . 
May 11. 
May 21. 
May 31 . 
June 11. 
June 21 . 
July 1 . . 
July 11. 
July 21. 
July 31. 
Auk. 10. 
Aug. 21. 
Aug. 31 . 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 21 



High- 
water, 
A. M. 



s 40 
4 00 

12 05 

7 00 

4 05 

12 20 



7 
4 

1 

9 
5 
2 
9 
5 
2 
11 
6 
3 



12 20 



High- 
water, 
P.M. 



6 05 

4 25 
12 30 

7 25 
4 30 

12 45 
7 55 

4 40 
2 00 
9 25 

5 25 
2 25 

10 00 



5 
2 
11 
6 
3 



12 45 



Sunrise. 



Sunset. 



Length of 
day. 



12 00 

12 36 

13 10 

13 46 

14 10 
I442 

15 14 
15 26 
15 36 
15 40 

IS 36 
15 26 
15 12 
1448 
14 24 
13 46 
13 16 
12 44 
12 02 



devait etre est ou nord-est, car on se trouvait vers la fin de l'ete. II 
parait que ces vents regnent ordinairement a cette epoque, et, lorsqu'ils 
ont souffle le matin, il y a calme plat vers le milieu du jour." 
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This table shows : 

1. That the length of time, on any given day, between the 
ante-meridian and the post-meridian high-water is, at Port 
Navalo, 1 twelve hours and twenty-five minutes. 

2. That the length of the dies naturalis, or its equivalent 
horarum XII spatio, exceeds this period of 12 h. 25 m. every 
day between April 1 and September 10, also for a few days 
before the former and after the latter of these dates. For 
each day between these limits, Caesar's statement is absolutely 
true. 

3. That there were periods of a few days each, about June 1 
and 15, July 1, 15 and 31, when it was actually high-water twice 
the same day between sunrise and sunset. Caesar could not 
have failed to notice this because of its effect upon his opera- 
tions. This well may have suggested to him the form of his 
statement. Some of these periods admirably accord with the 
approximate dates, previously determined, of the opening of the 
campaign. 

Whatever defects may be found in the method or data used 
to determine the approximate limits of the campaign against 
the Veneti cannot vitiate the fact that we have not the slightest 
reason to believe that the campaign was either begun or con- 
cluded outside of that portion of the year in which each day 
exceeded twelve hours and twenty-five minutes in length. 

V. Caesar in his extant works has twenty-four other instances 
of the form accidit. The context shows that the tense of 
twenty-three of these is secondary." Caesar's usage, then, 
strongly favors a past tense here. A positive decision, however, 
appears in the fact that the statement is false for more than 
half the time, if one takes it as a present tense expressing a 
general truth. On no day of all that portion of the year extend- 
ing from about a week before the autumnal equinox to about as 
long after the vernal equinox is there in Quiberon Bay high- 
water twice on the same day between sunrise and sunset or 
within an equivalent length of time. If, on the other hand, we 

1 There would, of course, be little appreciable change in the data of the 
table for any part of Quiberon or Morbihan Bay. 

2 Only in B. G. VI. 14 is it primary and general. The Continuators 
have the form twelve times, of which eight are secondary and four 
primary. 
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take accidit as a past tense stating what actually did happen all 
during that definite period of the campaign as a most serious 
obstacle to his operations, and if we take hora in the only sense 
in which it would be understood by the contemporary reader, the 
statement expresses unqualified truth. No criticism made 
against it longer holds. Bis is no longer a source of trouble, 
and spatio can only be the usual ablative of " time within 
which ". Thus all elements of doubt vanish and the clause is 
an example of that clearness of expression for which Caesar is 
so justly admired. No emendation is necessary or desirable. 
We may then in conclusion heartily endorse this statement of 
Heller (Phil. 15, 356) : " Non potuit melius haec res dici quam 
est dicta ab Caesare, nee peius verba eius potuerunt intelligi 
quam factum ab interpretibus." 

Samuel Grant Oliphant. 

Grove City College. 



